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GREAT BRITAIN MEANS BUSINESS 





HE Reparation Conference which 

opened at The Hague on August 6 
has been marked by a vigorous attack upon 
the Young plan by the British delegation. 
The leader in this attack, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
does not object to the size and number of 
the annuities it requires from Germany. 
What he does object to is the method of 
their distribution among the different Al- 
lies. He also objects to the proposal for 
a ten-year extension of German payments 
in kind, on the ground that such payments 
will continue to injure the British export 
trade. 


In the Spa agreement of 1920 it was 
decided that France should receive 50 per 
cent of the German reparations, the Brit- 
ish Empire 22 per cent, Italy 10 per cent, 
and other countries smaller percentages. 
Many British leaders at that time believed 
that France was given a disproportion- 
ately large share in the distribution. But 
under the Young plan they find that the 
British share has been reduced to 20.6 
per cent—involving an annual loss to 
Great Britain of about $12,000,000 a year 
—a sum which is to be handed over to 
Italy and France. No explanation is given 
in the Experts’ Report for this change in 
the Spa percentages. 


In the famous Balfour declaration of 
1922 the British Government declared that 
it would ask from Germany in reparation 
and from its former allies in payment of 
their war indebtedness to England a sum 
large enough only to meet British pay- 
ments to the United States. In other 
words, the British Government waived all 
claims to pensions and to civilian dam- 
ages. Now if the Young plan carried out 


the principle of the Balfour note, the Brit- 
ish Government could not object to a re- 
duction in the Spa percentage. As far as 
the future is concerned, the Young plan 
(combined with debt payments from 
France, Italy, etc.) does give Great Britain 
over the period as a whole just enough to 
meet her future payments to America. 


But the British declare that this ar- 
rangement has three defects. First, al- 
though over the period as a whole Eng- 
land may receive enough to offset future 
payments to America, this is not true of 
the next few years. The mutability of 
all things human leads them to wish that 
from the beginning an equalization of re- 
ceipts and outpayments should be assured 
to their country. Secondly, the Young 
plan makes no provision for the British 
Dominions. Under the Spa agreement the 
Dominions were to have received about 
$13 out of every $100 paid over to Great 
Britain; but under the Young plan they 
are to receive nothing. Thirdly, the 
Young plan does not reimburse Great 
Britain for a deficit amounting, with in- 
terest, to a billion dollars—a deficit which 
arises from the fact that so far Great 
Britain has paid to the United States 
sums amounting to $1,000,000,000 over 
and above what it has received from Ger- 
many and other European countries. The 
British Government contends that in 
order to carry out the Balfour declaration, 
the Young plan should reimburse Great 
Britain in respect of this billion-dollar 
deficit. 


The final and perhaps the strongest 
3ritish argument against the Young plan 
is that it gives to the British only a second 
mortgage on German payments. Five- 
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sixths of the unconditional payments go 
to France for reconstruction purposes. 
The British share consists largely of con- 
ditional payments, the transfer of which 
Germany may suspend for two years in 
times of economic depression. But the 
British payments to the United States, 
which the German payments are designed 
in the future to cover, are unconditional. 


Back of these specific objections to the 
Young plan is the general feeling in Eng- 
land that the British have reached the 
limit of the sacrifices which they, in con- 
trast to other peoples, can make on behalf 
of international reconstruction. Upon the 
basis of 5 per cent interest they scaled 
down the French debt to Great Britain 
by 62 per cent. And now the Young plan 
gives France a first lien on the proposed 
annuities (of a present value of about 
two and a half billion dollars) as repara- 
tion for devastated regions. It gives Eng- 
land nothing for its devastated markets, 
but leaves it instead with a billion-dollar 
deficit. 


The British people know that France 
has reconstructed its devastated regions 
but that, because of uncontrolled world 
conditions, England has been unable to 
recover its devastated markets. There 
are nearly a million and a half unemployed 
in the British Isles today. The British 
people ask why they should accept a new 
reparation plan which, while it pays large 
sums to more flourishing countries, will 
add to their financial burden and, because 
of the deliveries in kind, may even in- 
tensify their present economic distress. 


Mr. Philip Snowden is not a diplomat 
but an acid-tongued Yorkshireman, and 
he stated his objections to the Young plan 
in what was perhaps unduly belligerent 
language. Nevertheless the British pub- 
lic is united upon the fundamental thesis 
that the Young plan is unfair. Prime 
Minister MacDonald, Lloyd George, the 
conservative London Times, as well as 
other newspapers, have declared their 
support of Mr. Snowden. The British are 
not bluffing. 


It is difficult to see how the United 
States, which has sturdily upheld the 
rigorous debt settlement of 1923, can cast 
reproaches upon the British Government, 
even though the fate of the Young plan 
may be at stake. Nevertheless the out- 
side world is puzzled to know why these 
criticisms of the Young plan were not 
made more strongly by the British experts 
at Paris. It remains true, however, that 
the Experts’ Report merely contains 
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recommendations which the governments 
are left free to reject or modify. If the 
Young plan is to be saved, it seems that 
the French and the Italians must make 
concessions. If they are for the moment 
unwilling to do so, it should be possible 
to sign an agreement under which Ger- 
many would pay the Young annuities 
into the international bank or some other 
agency, and leave the actual distribution 
of these annuities to future negotiation. 


R. L. B. 
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